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EDITORIAL 


f HE Contents page of this Review gives some indication of how 
extensive has to be the range of the “radar” of missionary aware- 
‘ ness of the modern Church. From the century of U.M.C.A., 
7otk in Central Africa to the complex situation of the Middle East, 
zen surveying the forward movement of evangelism in West Pakistan | 
nd in Malaya, the viewer goes on to study Korea before turning back 
2 examine the way in which Christian medical work has to be related 
9 the whole life of the individual and the community. In each area 
$ it comes within the field of vision, there appear points of action for 
ae Christian at home, in terms of prayer and support and service. And 
vere is always the need for a better understanding of the particular 
-tuation, to be gained, not least, by the study of publications dealing 
vith the contemporary issues. 

In this connection mention should be made of Dr. E. G. Parrindet’s 
utroduction to Asian Religions (S.P.C.K. 4/6) with its valuable summary 
f the tenets and developments, and the cultural and social background 
f the main religions of Asia. Messrs. Sheed and Ward have recently 
ublished at 3/6 Christopher Dawson’s The Revolt of Asia. It consists 
f two studies, of the problem of Oriental nationalism and the relation 
f Christianity to Oriental Cultures. The author ends with the sug- 
estion that Oriental Christianity will find its key points and its future 
vaders “in the same urban cosmopolitan classes from which the leaders 
f the primitive Church were drawn”. 

The fourth and fifth of the International Missionary Reseatch pamphlets 
ave been published by the S.C.M. Press at 7/6 and 3/- respectively. 
‘he former is a fascinating study by H. R. Weber of The Communication 
“ the Gospel to Illiterates, based on missionary experience in Indonesia 
ut with a bearing on Christian communication in general. The other 
ook is by Dr. Walter Freytag. Under the title The Gospel and the Religions 
ie work is an assessment of issues which arise in the confrontation of 
hristianity and the non-Christian religions of the world. The author 
onfines himself to the study of these in the light of the Bible. One 
ould wish for a corresponding consideration of such other aspects of 
iat somewhat general term “Christianity ” as, for example, the heritage 
f the Church and its experience of twenty centuries, or the Christian 
hic, as factors relevant to this same “confrontation”. 

An interesting account of ecumenical co-operation in Malaya is pro- 
ided in Canon H. A. Wittenbach’s Working together—Malaya published 
y the Highway Press at 2/-. And those who are interested in the affairs 
f the world-wide Church will read the Prioress of Whitby’s memoir of 
te late Archbishop Garbett (Mowbrays 9/6) with appreciation of Dr. 
vatbett’s acute understanding of international developments. In his 
xtensive tours, as the Prioress writes, ““he made isolated Churches feel 
att of the great Anglican family with a grand and all-embracing heritage 
tespective of race, colour, culture or position”. 
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THE U.M.C.A. CENTENARY 


By J. MCLEOD CAMPBELL* | 


€ AKE away foreign missions from the recent history of Britain” 
: said Bishop Henson in his Gifford Lectures, ‘““and you would 
have robbed that history of its purest glory. Here is a record 
of moral achievement not inferior to that which impressed the “hard 
pagan world’ of antiquity”. To take away the record of the U.M.C.A. 
from the history of British relations with Africa would mean a like 
impoverishment. That is the vindication of Centenaries. Not theit 
least merit is to rescue from oblivion those whose memories can nevet 
be allowed to grow dim without loss of an inspiring element in out 
Anglican heritage. 

It is good to be reminded of the 156 members of the Universities 
Mission who have died in Africa. Of two hundred men and womer 
who joined the Mission in its first thirty years fifty-seven died in Africe 
after an average service of little more than five years, twenty-two of them 
within two years of their arrival in the country. “‘ God bids us build < 
cemetery before we build a Church” as the great C.M.S. missionary 
Krapf had said in 1844. It is a distortion of the nineteenth-century 
Church of England to regard it as stuffy, controversial, litigious 
pedestrian, Trollopean, and to omit the record of its Missionary Societies 
with their rolls of martyrs, their faith undaunted by disaster, and thi: 
Church’s ability and will to fill the places of the fallen. Regiment: 
emblazon their Colours with the names of past engagements, and thi 
Church’s memory of its heroes should not be less retentive. 

Dr. Broomfield, drawing on his thirty-six years of service, fifteen ir 
Zanzibar, twenty-one at U.M.C.A. headquarters in Westminster, ha 
fulfilled exactly this purpose as well as others in his Centenary six-shillin; 
volume Towards Freedom. Vividly and succinctly he pictures Living 
stone’s Africa of a hundred years ago, into which at his beckon the firs 
missionaries took the plunge. 

It was of course an amazingly different Africa, and no retrospect mus 
be allowed to blur, as Dr. Broomfield’s certainly does not, the differenc 
between Africa in 1857, and the 1957 prospect, equally full as it is o 
challenge and appeal, but for different reasons. It is not easy today te 
realize the atrocities of the Slave Trade, or the depths to which th 
conscience of nineteenth-century Britain was stirred. But it is as wel 
not to forget the past altogether, for Lord Cromer found the legacy of th 
slave trade still operative in his day in the realm of unexamined prejudice 
“The fact that the institution of slavery was closely identified witl 
difference of colour must have helped to bring into prominence the ide: 
of White superiority and thus to foster race antipathy ”’—an idea that die 
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aard if indeed it is yet dead. The U.M.C.A. had its own legacy to live 
own, tracing back to the days when its activities were mainly concen- 
stated on the hosts of ex-slaves whom it befriended, whose utter depend- 
jence on the Mission retarded the later growth of self-help and self-respect. 
™ Father Iam very surprised and very sad” quotes a Bishop as late as 1937. 
“Why, my son?” “Because I left school six months ago (aged nineteen) 
ind the Mission has not given me any work yet”. 

It also needs an effort of imagination to realise what an innovation 
ithe U.M.C.A. constituted in 1857. Its inauguration at monster meetings 
fin the sponsorship of persons eminent in Church and State, its adop- 


tion by the five Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Dublin 
and London, the discussion of its fundamental principles by the Canter- 
bury Convocation, all these signified a new outlook in the Church. It 
‘was an innovation in Church of England history to send forth a Bishop 
iat once as Head of a Mission, instead of “sending out presbyters in the 
first instance as evangelists’, a course which Convocation admitted might 
_be expedient in some areas but not in Central Africa. 

| It was further distinctive of the U.M.C.A. that it disclaimed from the 
‘first the style and title of “ Missionary Society”. As Bishop Steere wrote 
(in 1881: “Our Universities Mission is not a Society to encourage and 
ssupport a Mission in Central Africa—it is an actual Mission living and 
“working in the country itself.... Our Missionaries are not dictated to 
by any home committee. The Church has been a missionary body from 
its foundation, and its Episcopate are by the very nature of their office 
a chiefs of its Mission.” The executive is on the spot, dependent on 
‘its home organization for maintaining interest, disseminating knowledge 
Band replenishing resources in men and money, but independent in the 
lsphere of local government, administration and “use”. This is a tradi- 
i which has been consistently maintained. The Mission Council’s 
‘responsibility for the support of the Dioceses has increased and is in- 
‘creasing enormously. Yet its “power of the purse” is limited to the 
jallocation of funds between the dioceses, and the Bishops have their 
»Commissaries to represent them on the Council. They and their Finance 
‘Committees have complete control of all the money supplied to them. 
‘As for policy, the Council confines its discussions to questions on which 
\the Bishops have invited advice. 

| A word must also be said about the ecclesiastical climate of 1857, as 
throwing light on some characteristics of the U.M.C.A. It was founded 
at a time (to quote Christian History in the Making) when many were kicking 
vagainsé the pricks of ecclesiastical coercion, restless for freedom of' ex- 
pression according to new or revived patterns. It was natural enough 
‘that when like-minded men found themselves members of a celibate 
brotherhood, living hard lives, confronting overwhelming odds, remote 
from the frowns of conscientious objectors, they should experience a 
sense of liberation and express themselves in forms of worship and articles 
of association congenial to their convictions. To listen to Bishop 
Smythies in Synod must have relaxed many men’s tensions: “I wish to 
allow the largest liberty in all methods which may be adopted by individ- 
‘ual priests for the sake of deepening devotion and reverence, especially 
‘in the direction of ancient custom and Catholic precedent. Holding 
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that the Church of England is a part of the Catholic Church I will R08 
- hamper the liberty of any priest who interprets her rules in the most 
Catholic sense: Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” : ae 

Here, therefore, a new and deeply interesting factor appears in the 
expansion of the Anglican Communion which must be approached with 
reverence and understanding. Several generations of African Christians 
have been reborn and bred according to this one tradition; they know 
no other; this is the guise in which Christ came to them. It holds 
accotdingly their love and loyalty, and evokes the response of their 
hearts. No one could doubt that who, however bewildered by an un- 
familiar liturgy in an unknown tongue, has shared in the worship of 
Zanzibar Cathedral, or the Choral Eucharist at Kiwanda School, sung 
corporately in rich harmonies by the boys themselves as they gather 
soundlessly, because bare-footed, round the altar, to partake of the Holy 
Sacrament in which all difference is transcended. 

It has often been remarked in tones of mystification and misgiving that 
it is passing strange that the Anglican Communion in East and Central 
Africa should consist of dioceses representing traditions at opposite poles 
of its comprehensive orbit; those owing their origin respectively to the 
C.M.S. and the U.M.C.A. It is natural to wonder when talking to a 
stalwart police-constable, a keen U.M.C.A. catechumen, what his reactions 
will be when he returns to his village home in C.M.S. Kavirondo. True 
enough the sins of the fathers are visited on their progeny, and Africa 
has had to pay heavily for the presentation of different aspects of truth 
not fused but confusingly. But anyone who has had the privilege of 
sitting in on meetings of the Bishops of these varying dioceses will feel 
that “‘ misgiving”’ is not the word. The Bishops for example agreed at 
Kampala in 1937 on a policy for a Province in which all would combine 
for mutual enrichment, and though that policy has not taken the shape 
then intended the process of cross-fertilization proceeds apace. ‘The 
U.M.C.A. has not been backward in co-operation, as its part in the Copper 
Belt indicates. It has made a distinctive contribution to ecumenical 
thinking and acting whether in African or in International and British 
Councils. 

As its name and provenance would suggest the Universities Mission 
has brought intellectual gifts to bear on African problems—Canon Dale 
for example in his early study of Islam, Bishop Lucas of Masasi in his 
pioneer dealing with the delicate question of “ baptizing ” African customs 
and institutions, Dr. Lyndon Harries in his work on African marriage, 
Canon Hellier in his monumental labours on Swahili translation. 

Dr. Broomfield’s Towards Freedom after six chapters describing six 
freedoms for which the U.M.C.A. has struggled, gives two very interesting 
titles to the concluding chapters—1. “Through the Mission and the 
Church”; 2. “Through the Church and the Mission”. There is a subtle 
significance in the reversal of the order. The Mission came before the 
Church (how can they hear without a preacher ?), But to-day there is a 
Church, and the Mission is subordinate to a Church that has become 
rooted in the soil, with African husbandmen, 120 Priests and 38 Deacons. 
It is this which encourages hope for the second century of life in the new 
Africa-conscious Africa. ‘The emphasis is no longer exclusively on what 
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Africa has been, and is being, redeemed from, but on what Africa is 


[ 


being redeemed to. “True Freedom” as Dr. Broomfield writes “is far 
‘more than the absence of prison bars. It is not merely negative. It is 
a positive delight. ... Its secret is in the service of God, and in the 
fellowship of those who have committed themselves to the attempt, by 
His grace, to seek first His kingdom and His reighteousness.” 

The Centenary of the U.M.C.A. is a landmark in the history of the 
Anglican Communion. Seen in that perspective it should stir the hearts 
and wills of all, whether or no identified up to now with the Mission, 
to glory in the record of the completed century, and to join this great 
fellowship of Africans and Europeans in the great new effort for which 
Canon Broomfield appeals. ‘“‘The work of the Mission was begun 
and was carried on in the face of almost impossible difficulties by the 


_ self-dedication, the courage and endurance, nay, the heroism of earlier 
|. days. Who follows in their train?” 


ARABS, JEWS AND WESTERN 
CHRISTIANS 


By W. MONTGOMERY WATT* 


(The following paper was drawn up to serve as a basis of discussions 
in a group of interested persons, but it is now published in the hope 
that others also may find it useful. If Christians are to have anything 
worthwhile to say about the Jewish-Arab conflict, they must have a fair 
measure of agreement among themselves. This is not always the case 
at the present time, though there are many Christians who make a genuine 
effort to be fair to both Jews and Arabs. This paper is thus intended 
as a contribution towards extending agreement among Christians, 
but not as a final statement of the Christian position.) 


NE sometimes hears people whose views are worthy of great 
O respect saying, ‘‘ The only solution of the Jewish-Arab conflict 
is for both to become Christians.” This is, of course, a long- 

term solution, and does not overlook the fact that a small minority of 
Arabs are already Christian. When one considers, however, that both 
Jews and Arabs have their partisans among Western Christians, and 
that the rift between these is very great, one sees that the solution of 


_ this conflict in the Middle East is not ready-made, Christianity may 


have it in principle, but much hard work is still required if Christian 
principles are to be applied in this particular case. Quite apart from 
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international dangers, the rift between Christians makes the matter one — 


of great urgency. If Christianity has a message of reconciliation, then 
there should at least be reconciliation within Christendom. In the 


‘ 


following pages there is an attempt to work towards such a reconcilia-_ 
tion. In so far as particular matters of fact are involved, there are 


possibilities of different interpretations of the facts. We have therefore 
tried to indicate the areas where divergent interpretations exist and to 
distinguish such differences from matters of Christian moral or theological 
principle. On the latter we should hope that a large measure of 
agreement is possible. 


THE MAIN FACTS OF THE ARAB-JEWISH CONFLICT 


§ 1. The History 


During the First World War, Britain, in order to increase the chances 
of winning the war, promised Dr. Weizmann (and American Jewry) 
that she would support the creation of a Jewish “‘ national home ” in 
Palestine after the war. This was done. But from the first, Arabs were 
afraid of the “‘ national home”. As a result of the persecution of Jews 
by Hitler, immigration of Jews into Palestine increased greatly after 
1933. The Arabs consequently became seriously afraid that they would 
be swamped by the Jews. 

In 1948 Britain gave up the Mandate and withdrew. Britain had 
tried, on the whole, to maintain a balance between Jewish and Arab 
claims, and had pleased neither party. It was largely due to American 
pressure (created in part by American Zionists) that Britain took this 
step. The result was the establishment of the Jewish state of Israel, 
and the war between Israel and the Arab states, while nearly a million 
Arabs became refugees in the surrounding lands. The U.N. sent some 
people to take over, but they had no force to back them. 

In this Arab-Jewish war there has been an armistice, but no peace 
settlement. [he majority of the refugees have not been resettled else- 
where, partly because the Arab states are not prepared to tolerate a full- 
blown Jewish state. This arises from the fear that the Jewish state 
would be expansionist, and there are grounds for this fear in th 
utterances and activities of many Jewish politicians. 
_ The Jews are superior to the Arabs as technologists and perhaps also 
as administrators. They claim that they could develop the land more 
quickly than the Arabs. This is part of the reason for the Arab dislike 
of the Jews ; they see in them a spearhead of Western colonialism. 


§ 2. Rights and Claims 

The Jewish claim to Palestine (or part of it) is based on two things: 
(1) their historic connexion with Palestine; (2) the need for an autonomous 
territory in which victims of persecution could take refuge. It was 
further argued that, because of the sentiments evoked in Jews by 
Palestine, they were more likely to make a success of resettlement there 
than anywhere else. The Jews, further, acquired some of the land by 
purchase. This appears to be a legitimate procedure. 

The Jewish claim has been supported by many Western Christians, 
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who considered that the return of the Jews to Palestine was a fulfilment 
of Old Testament prophecy. The Jews further hold that their position 
in Palestine has juridical support through the Balfour Declaration, the 
League of Nations Mandate and United Nations resolutions. It was 
— coveted by Arab agreements with Britain during the First World 
War. / 
The Arab claim is based on the fact that the present Arabs are mostly 
descendants of people who have inhabited Palestine for many centuries. 
‘They claim that they were the rightful owners of the land and might 
reasonably have expected that in due course they would become an 
independent state like Syria or Iraq. 
__ Christians differ about the strength of these rival claims. Some hold 
that the Jewish claim overrides the Arab; others hold that the Arab 
claim cannot be set aside for grounds such as those given by the Jews. 
(This is an important difference, and will be discussed later). 


§ 3. Future Prospects 


Some Westerners seem to think that, if the Atlantic countries support 
Israel, a modus vivendi will eventually be reached, since the Arabs will 
realize that it is in their interests to come to terms with the Jews. 

Some well-informed Westerners think that, if things go on as at the 
moment and the Atlantic countries try to maintain the absolute in- 
dependence of Israel even within something like its present fontiers, 
the Arab countries will join the Soviet bloc. This might easily lead to 
a Third World War, since Western Europe is very dependent on Arab 
oil, and the Atlantic alliance could hardly allow that to-go to the Soviet 
bloc. 

Some cynical Westerners may hold that the Arab-Jewish conflict cannot 
be settled by peaceful means, but that a Third World War is inevitable, 
and that the victors in the Arab-Jewish conflict will be the party which 
allies itself with the winning side. 


IMMEDIATE CHRISTIAN CONCERNS 


§ 1. A Question of Theology 

Some Christians think that the return of the Jews to Palestine is a 
fulfilment of prophecies. They even tend to assert that Christians who 
deny their view are rejecting something fundamental to the Christian 
faith. 

This view seems to be no more than a private interpretation, It is 
perhaps permissible for Christians to hold it, though there are strong 
grounds against it. In general the Christian view is that the promises 
to Israel are fulfilled in Christ, or will in the future be fulfilled to the 
Church which is the new Israel. Moreover, the return of Israel to 
Palestine foretold by the prophets was to be accompanied by an era of 
peace and justice; but the actual return of the Jews has been accompanied 
by terrorism against the British and injustice against the Arabs. ‘Those 
who argue in this way would hold that there are no grounds for thinking 
that this return of Jews to Palestine is a fulfilment of prophecy. 

Some might hold that the eagerness to see in this Jewish return a 
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fulfilment of prophecy arises from a desire to vindicate the Christian . 
faith against attacks, but would hold that the vindication must be done 
in other ways. 


§ 2. Question of Rights 

It is a concern of Christians and of all men of good will that there 
should be a stable and peaceful international order. This will mean 
that Christians will urge their governments to accept, as a general rule, 
the resolutions of the United Nations. At the same time it must be 
realized that there are serious limitations to what the U.N. can accomplish. 
It is primarily an instrument for discussion between nations. It has no 
executive in the strict sense. All that is possible is for the Secretary 
to act in particular circumstances to carry out resolutions. Moreover, 
the resolutions are not necessarily right or just; nations may frequently 
vote in accordance with their immediate national interests. The best 
way of supporting U.N. is by trying to reach formulations of principles 
on which international relations should be conducted, and by creating 
an international opinion of such strength that these principles could 
not easily be flouted. This formulation of principles should probably 
not be juridical at first. It is now generally agreed that aggression is 
bad, but a would-be aggressor can usually find some small group in the 
country he wants to attack who will appeal for his help. What is needed 
first of all is therefore acceptance of the general sense of principles, not 
of a legal formula, though this is desirable eventually. 

In the case in question, the relative weight to be attached to the claims 
of the Jews and Arabs to Palestine must be decided according to principles 
capable of being internationally accepted. In the first place it seems 
clear that the right of the Arabs to live in Palestine cannot be set aside 
by Jewish claims of need and sentimental connexions (or even juridical 
right). This right to live in Palestine ought also to be taken to include 
the right to prevent (if desired) the sale of lands to non-Arabs by indi- 
viduals. This right is not absolute, however. Suppose a small and 
sparsely populated country, not making full use of its land, refuses to 
admit immigrants from over-populated countries; such an attitude would 
merit international condemnation. This cannot be said to apply to the 
Arabs in Palestine, however. They are improving their agricultural 
methods, and are ready to do more as finance allows. 

The community nations, however, as a whole certainly had a duty to 
try to meet the need of the Jews. The Western nations might justifiably 
have asked the Arabs of Palestine to make some contribution; but in 
that case they would have been bound to make very generous com- 
pensation to the Arabs. This they did not do. The Arabs of Palestine 
gave no real consent at any time to the events which led to the establish- 
ment of Israel. 

The conduct of Britain and the United States in this matter is to be 
sevetely criticized. Although they were fighting Germany, they were 
in a sense, as parts of the Christian West, sharers in the guilt of Jewish 
persecution. It was, therefore, scandalous that they, despite their 


wealth, should allow such a heavy burden to fall on the Arabs of 
Palestine. 
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; § 3. Questions of Policy 
The British policy of recent years of trying to hold the balance between 
_ the Arab states and Israel has failed. The ultimate reason is that the 
_ position it tried to maintain rested on injustice. A policy of out-and-out 
_ support for Israel against the Arab states, even to the extent of war, is 
unthinkable. On the other hand, opinion in Britain and America would 
- not tolerate any alliance with the Arabs to bring about the wholesale 
- expulsion of the Jews from Palestine. 

Any policy capable of gaining Christian support should start from the 
fact that injustice has been done to the Arabs. The first thing to do, 
therefore, should be to give the Arabs technical and economic help, 
including educational facilities. If they could be raised to a level of 
_ technological efficiency comparable to that of Israel, they might lose 

some of their fear of the Jews. At the same time, the Arabs should be 
encouraged to develop a strong federal government (or something 
_ similar) for the Arab League lands. In the opinion of some Christians, 
from a political point of view, such a strong comprehensive Arab state 

is only possible if it is based more fully than the existing states on Islamic 
 ptinciples, and therefore moderate religiously-based leadership should 
_ be encouraged. 
Towards the Jews, British and American policy should be to make 
_ them realize that no satisfactory future can be foreseen unless the Arabs 
_can be persuaded to accept them freely into partnership, and that in this 
partnership the Arabs would be senior partners and the Jews junior 
partners. If the Arabs succeeded in forming a strong federal state, 
there would be some hope of a satisfactory place being found for the 

Jews in it, so that they could exercise their talents on behalf of the 

whole Middle East. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN CONCERNS 


§ 1. Implication in Communal Sin 


When things go wrong in one’s personal life or in the international 
sphere, the first Christian reaction should be, “ Have I (or we) sinned 
- in any way?”. It should also be realized that, without any individual 
having done anything clearly sinful, nations, even Christian nations, can 
slip into attitudes that are sinful. In an important sense, all individuals 
are implicated in the sinful and un-Christian attitudes of their nations. 
_ This applies here in two ways. 

Ali Western Christians are implicated in the persecution of Jews which 
began long before Hitler, even if they have protested against it. We 
all share in the sinful attitudes which make such persecution possible, 

for these attitudes have been inherited by Western Christendom from 
the early centuries of our era. 

Western Christians share in the sinful attitude out of which sprang the 
neglect of Arab rights in Palestine. This would seem to be primarily 
an attitude of superiority based on cultural achievements, although there 
_was also much ignorance. The politicians responsible for such measures 

as the Balfour Declaration regarded the Arabs of Palestine as people of 
no importance. Even devout Christians, however, have often forgotten 
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that Muslims and Jews are men like themselves, who will be called — 
before God’s judgement seat, and that there no account will be taken” 

of cultural achievements. It is this attitude which makes “ colonialism ” 

hateful to Asians and Africans. 


§ 2. The Mystery of Islam 


What is God’s purpose in allowing Islam to flourish and to replace © 
Christianity in the latter’s original home? How have Christians sinned ? 
It might be suggested that there was something sinful in the attitudes 
of Greek-speaking and Latin-speaking Christians which led to the 
exclusion from the Church of most Syriac-speaking, Coptic-speaking 
and Armenian-speaking Christians; the Christian leaders failed to show 
sufficient charity to those from a different intellectual environment; 
and Islam catered for those people. 

This is a problem still with us in respect of those old “ oriental 
Christians”, and likely to be even more with us now that Asian and 
African Christians are beginning to try to express the Christian faith in 
their own intellectual terms. 


§ 3. The Mystery of Israel 


What is God’s purpose in allowing the Jews to continue as a people 
and to flourish ? Does it not point to some failure in Christians to live 
out of their faith in its fullness ? Does the growth of anti-Jewish 
polemics in the early Church show a loss of humility and of evangelistic 
zeal? Are we not all liable to take up an attitude of superiority to the 
Jews based on the wrong grounds? 

If the suggestions in these questions have a measure of truth, then 
the continued existence of the Jews is a witness to Christian failure and 
sin, just as the existence of the Muslims is a witness to Christian failure 
and sin. If these failures and sins could be overcome, the way would 
be opened for a fuller realization of the fact that Jews, Christians and 
Muslims are essentially one body, bound together in the purposes of 
God. We end where we began. The conflict studied is at bottom a 
religious one, and the only ultimately acceptable solution must be a 
religious one. 
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_ THE NEW VILLAGES OF 
MALAYA 


By KATHLEEN CARPENTER 


~ pT was in 1951 that the Church Missionary Society started work in the 
I New Villages of Malaya. They were at that time called Resettle- 
ment Areas, and “ resettlement” was in full swing. This meant 
_ the compulsory removal from rural or isolated areas of whole families 
into what the Chinese called “new villages” and of which there are 
now some 580 scattered over the length and breadth of the Federation. 
_ The evictions were carried out by the army. The old home was taken 
to pieces as far as might be. The woodwork, household possessions, 
ducks, chickens as well as the members of the family from baby to 
grandfather, were taken by lorry to the chosen site—an area surrounded 
by barbed wire, and protected by armed police. Each family on arrival 
was given a site and a corrugated-iron roof on eight posts, and told to 
rebuild the home. 
Resettlement was a counter-emergency measure with a twofold object— 
the protection of the settlers from the Communists and the prevention 
of recruits, food, money and information from reaching the Com- 
munists. In the early stages of resettlement, some of the sites chosen 
for new villages proved to be impossible. They could not be protected 
adequately, or they were constantly flooded after rain. In a few cases 
villages had to be resited three or even four times. In consequence most 
settlers were suspicious and resentful, especially of foreigners, who were 
looked upon as probable government spies. 
_ We started work in Jin Jang, six miles north-west of Kuala Lumpur, 

and the largest new village in the country with some 16,000 people in 
1951. We built a little wooden house, much like the other settlers’ 
houses, with a clinic adjoining and containing waiting-room, consulting- 
room, and dispensary. An English nursing sister and a Chinese evan- 
gelist moved in, to be followed later by further recruits, English and 
Chinese. The neighbours certainly were suspicious, but they were also 
filled with curiosity. All day long crowds blocked the doors and 
windows. Everything that the members of the team did from morning 
till night was noted with the keenest interest. The Chinese workers 
_ patiently kept on explaining that we had nothing to do with Government; 
we were there to be their friends, to serve and help the villagers in any 
way we could. Slowly patients began to arrive. As one by one they 
received treatment, they went away and told their friends, ‘‘ This medicine 
is good, these people really care for us.” Gradually we became their 
friends; we were able to go and visit them in their homes and bring 

_them more fully the message of the love of God, the source and inspiration ~ 
of all our work. - 
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The first service we held in the clinic waiting-room was attended by 
crowds standing outside at the doors and windows, but only the workers 
sat on the seats inside. When we invited the people outside to come in 
they ran away in fright. Now, after five years’ work in Jin Jang, we 
have a simple but beautiful church building, where some twenty-eight 
meet regularly for Holy Communion, and about fifty adults led by a 
sutpliced choir of fourteen keen Christian boys and girls come to worship 
every Sunday evening. In the afternoon the church is packed out by 
a large Sunday school. Altogether more than seventy men, women 
and children have been baptized. Six days a week from 100 to 150 
patients crowd the clinic morning by morning. 

The village is settling down. People have been given title-deeds for 
the sites of their houses, and with fear of further removals gone, the 
original, quickly-knocked-together ramshackle houses are being pulled 
down and better, more permanent houses built in their place. Trees 
have been planted and many houses have most attractive little gardens. 
Some people have been fortunate in obtaining land to grow vegetables. 
There are now three Government Chinese schools and one English 
school run by the R.C. Church. The majority of villages now have 
their local council under the chairmanship of a government officer. 
They levy rates and take responsibility for roads, refuse removal, etc., 
within the village. 

Many new villages now have a “‘ Home Guard” recruited from the 
villagers themselves, and replacing in whole or part the armed Security 
Forces. Principles of democracy and self-help are being taught and 
learned, and not a few villages are becoming contented and self-respect- 
ing communities. A tribute should be paid to the Government officers 
in charge of the resettlement project and responsible for the building 
up of new village life. Those whom we have had occasion to 
meet have all been most helpful and co-operative and with a personal 
ptide in seeing their task moving towards a successful conclusion. 
What will happen after Merdeka? We expect that at least the larger 
villages and those where employment can be found within a reasonable 
distance will remain as a permanent feature of the new Malaya. 

‘The Church has entered into perhaps one-third of all the new villages 
with some form of Christian witness. In seventy villages Christian 
workers are resident, representing those churches embraced by the 
Malayan Christian Council, the more important being Anglican, American 
Methodist, English and Chinese Presbyterian, and Lutheran. The 
Anglican workers include members of the O.M.F., C.E.Z.M.S. and 
C.M.S. In addition the Roman Catholic work in a number of villages 
estimated at forty or fifty. 

Today we face the thrilling task of building individual Christian con- 
verts in the new village into a living Church. In Jin Jang we are trying 
to follow the apostolic example, with the Doctrine, the Fellowship, the 
Breaking of Bread and the Prayers as foundations. 

The Doctrine—How can we present this in such a way that these 
largely illiterate village folk may be able best to assimilate it? Flannel- 
graphs, Pictures, hand-puppets, diagrams, choruses, filmstrips, plays, 
very simple specially-written literature, and worship appealing both to 
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_ eye and ear, all must play their part. Our first approach is often through 
_ parables drawn from local village life. The lost identity card may have 


mote meaning than the lost sheep, an animal seldom seen in Malaya. St. 


_Paul’s parable of the whole armour of God may be more easily under- 


_ stood translated into the accoutrements of the rubber-tapper. The 


parables of Jesus illustrated with flannelgraph Chinese figures are more 
easily understood than Palestinian figures, where the ordinary villager 
has much difficulty in distinguishing men from women. Later, when 
we begin to teach the Life of Christ, we must use Palestinian figures, 
and after a time people become familiar with them. 

It is a problem how to teach the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in such 


a way that not only can the catechumen learn to read and repeat the 


sentences quickly enough to join in worship with others, but so that 


_ he can understand the meaning and appropriate it for himself in everyday 


life. So to believe in God the Father Almighty means having confidence 
to walk past a spot where he or she knows there lives a devil, believing 
the Almighty is stronger than any devil. To believe in Jesus Christ 
means believing that I have a Saviour Who can keep me from swearing 
at my neighbour who has just dumped all her rubbish over the fence 
into my chicken-run. To believe in the forgiveness of sins means that 
the woman who has forgiven her husband over and over again for his 
unfaithfulness does not leave him in despair, but goes on forgiving 
as she herself has been forgiven, believing that in the end love must 
conquer. The creed must be lived out. Its repetition Sunday by 
Sunday is a declaration of the way one trusts by God’s help to live 
during the coming week. 

In order to help Christians to teach their non-Christian neighbours, 
each woman after the Confirmation receives a book of pictures of the 
Life of Christ so that she can go with one of the workers to visit her 
friends and explain the pictures to them. We have also made books to 
help teach the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, ten Commandments and the 


Baptismal Promises. Each page has one sentence in large Chinese 


characters which the woman learns to read; on the opposite page is a 
picture which helps to explain the meaning. It is perhaps as the new 
convert tries to explain the Creed to a non-Christian friend that she 
herself comes really to understand its meaning. 

The Fellowship.—The fact that our teams are made up of British, 
Chinese and Australians does something from the very start to demon- 
strate the world-wide nature of the Church. From time to time an 
Indian priest has been out to visit us, and on Saturday mornings an 
Indian teacher often helps in the clinic. Patients who come for treat- 
ment include Chinese, Indians and Malays. In Jin Jang there are Hakka, 
Hokien and Cantonese Chinese, all speaking their own dialect, and 
normally mixing with each other very little. Now, in the Jin Jang 
Church all three groups are represented, and are learning to become one 
family, each caring for the other. It is this sense of caring which makes 
the deepest impression on the outsider. A Christian man and his wife 
in a neighbouring village are cake-makers. Though very hard working, 
they are unable to earn enough money to feed and clothe their family. 
They have now been offered by a Christian widow in Jin Jang the use of 
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a shop tent free for two months. She is a woman who has known — 
what it is to be deeply in debt, and who has now paid everything off 
except the lifelong debt of the Fellowship—to love one another. gl 

On Christmas night each Christian family brought its own food and 
all the contributions were pooled together. As one family we ate our 
Christmas dinner. It was so much enjoyed that everyone began to 
count the days till the next festival so that this plan might be repeated. 
Many a Christian through the Fellowship has come to a real under- 
standing of the doctrine, for the fellowship is the teaching in action. 
So often it is the sick in body or mind, the hungry and the very poor, 
the old and the lonely, who come to us, attracted first by the fellowship 
and hope of some material gain. Christ came that the poor might have 
the Gospel preached to them, and our Heavenly Father cares not only 
for men’s souls, but for their bodies as well. His will is done by the 
clinic’s ministry of healing, by letters written applying for tax exemption, 
by finding jobs for children who are leaving school, by hours spent in 
government offices to get birth certificates, licences to sell food and so 
on. ‘The reality of the fellowship is love in action. 

The Breaking of Bread.—The coming together of Christians for worship 
is a new conception to the Chinese mind. The ordinary Chinese goes 
to a temple only on a special feast or because of some personal need. 
Relations and friends make up a party to visit a temple. When they 
get there each buys his own candles or incense sticks, and prays or 
worships as an individual. The moment of prayer or worship is kept 
with reverence, but afterwards the party wander round talking and 
laughing, eating peanuts and throwing the shells on the ground. The 
home is the place of worship on such occasions as birthdays, weddings 
and funerals. Priests are invited to come to the house and perform 
the appropriate rites. The worship of ancestors and propitiation of 
spirits by burning incense and offering food is also performed in the 
home by the family itself. 

Worship then is very much of a family affair, and it is always our aim 
to bring the whole family into the Christian Church together, even when 
one member only takes the step first. The Christian home is the witness - 
par excellence, to the Christian faith. 

The traditional Chinese festivals are times of rejoicing and making 
merry, and are observed fully in Malaya. And it is surely right for us 
to make much of our Christian festivals and holy days. 

It is in the actual service of the Bread-Breaking that the real fellowship 
of the Church is proclaimed and established. Non-Christians do not 
attend this service, and in the quietness of the early morning the family 
can “‘draw near with faith”. The illiterate are at less disadvantage 
here than at any other service, as the Eucharist is centred on what is 
done rather than on what is said. The Offertory includes both the 
alms and also the bread and wine brought up and presented by members 
of the congregation as symbols of their possessions and of their daily 
work. After having communicated the congregation join with the 
minister in repeating the words “ Here we offer and present unto Thee, 
O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies. The privilege and joy of 
giving must be taught, and opportunties given. Simple ornaments for 
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use in worship which can be bought or made by the local Christians 
_ themselves are much more “ valuable ” than articles given to them from 
- Outside. 
In Jin Jang, because our numbers are still small, all the communicants 
_ form the church committee and plan together how to spend the offertory 
money. ‘The cleaning and lighting of the church, the bread and wine, 
_ the poor help for work in other new villages, and a contribution to the 
“maintenance of the ministry ” should all find a place within the budget. 
It is just as important to know how to spend $20 as $2,000, and he who 
_ is faithful in little is learning how to be faithful in much. 

Baptisms are the concern of the whole Church. Some weeks before- 

hand the candidate’s name is brought before the Church committee, not 
_ only that they may have the opportunity of saying if they consider he 

is fit for baptism, but also that they pray for the candidates, become 

their friends, and so be able to give them a true welcome into the Fellow- 

ship. After a Confirmation the church members welcome the newly- 
confirmed by arranging a party with tea and cakes. 

The Prayers—So often people say to us ‘‘ Please teach me to pray”. 
After the baptism of people who cannot read we give them a small book 
containing thirty-one Sunday school pictures of the life of Christ. We 
ask them to look at one picture each day, think about the incident and 
make it into a prayer. We also try to connect prayer with the daily 
round. On Saturday evenings we gather for a prayer meeting. Each 

_ one says in turn what he wishes to pray for, thus crystallizing his thoughts, 
then each in turn prays a short prayer. 

People learn first to pray for themselves and their own children; 
often the earliest prayers are chiefly concerned with daily bread. It is 
perhaps significant that in the Lord’s Prayer the petition for daily bread 
comes before that for the forgiveness of sins. The need for bread is 
realized by everyone, the need for forgiveness is realized through in- 
creasing fellowship with the Lord Jesus. It is as the love of God fills 
people’s hearts that their prayers become more and more concerned 
for others, and they begin to “‘ seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness ” and find most truly that the other things are added unto 
them. So the individual grows into ever fuller membership in the 

Church, God’s agency for the establishment of His blessed reign not only 
in the new villages of Malaya, but in all the earth. 
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EVANGELISM IN WEST | 
PAKISTAN 


By R. W. F. WOOTTON* 


HE Church in Pakistan is fortunate. In no other Muslim land 

: is there so great freedom to evangelize. Public preaching is 

permitted, probably with less restrictions than in Britain. The 
open-air preacher in town or village, in fair or market place, can generally 
gather an attentive audience. Of course, there are often those who 
Oppose—sometimes an enthusiast will shout out that all good Muslims 
must at once withdraw, and then perhaps the crowd will move ten yards 
farther away, and still stand listening. A number of times I have heard 
people in the crowd telling interrupters to go away if they did not wish 
to listen, and once an educated Muslim said, ‘‘ Preaching is their 
right.” Punjabis in general have little use for the religious bigot and 
ate prepared to give everyone a hearing; but Pathans are different, and 
an outspoken presentation of the Christian message in the bazaars of 
the frontier is difficult and often dangerous. In many places contact 
with British officials in the days before independence, particularly the 
contact of men in the army with their officers, has left behind it a good 
impression, and their justice and public-spirited behaviour is often 
praised—sometimes unfortunately in contrast to Pakistani officials to-day. 
This, together with the spread of Western culture, has made the minds 
of many Pakistani Muslims less closed to the Gospel. Some, too, are 
disillusioned about Islam ; they saw the fruits of religious fanaticism 
in the atrocities of 1947 and again on a smaller scale in the serious anti- 
Ahmadiya riots which obliged the government to proclaim martial law 
in Lahore in 1953. Simple people felt that a Muslim state would bring 
in the golden age: Pakistan has made gallant efforts and real progress 
in some directions, but the problem of poverty remains undiminished 
and corruption and similar ills have increased. Some, too—a surprising 
number—visit Britain or other Western lands, and most come back 
with glowing tales not only of prosperity, but also of friendly treatment 
and high ethical standards, so much so that they only return to Pakistan 
with great reluctance. These and other factors present the Church in 
Pakistan to-day with an unrivalled opportunity for evangelism. 

How is the Church responding to this situation ? Much of the work 
must inevitably fall on the foreign missionary, particularly in the areas 
where the Church is not yet really established. Mission hospitals con- 
tinue their valuable ministry, providing medicine for the soul’s diseases 
as for the body’s. Most of them have a planned evangelistic programme, 
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with regular preaching in wards and among out-patients, in which 
Pakistani staff normally take a leading part. Some have greatly increased 
their effectiveness by adding to their staff a hospital chaplain (often a 
missionary) who by caring for the spiritual welfare of the staff is able 
to keep the call to evangelize constantly before them, and who also 
has leisure for private talks with patients. The eye-camps run by the 
‘staff of the Quetta C.M.S. hospital at Khairpur and Shikarpur in Sind 
are a means of presenting the gospel to thousands each year because a 
keen and effective evangelistic team, often under the leadership of that 
gifted Sindhi convert, Archdeacon Chandu Ray, accompanies the doctors 
and nurses. In some places, however, doctors and nurses ate too busy 
with their ordinary work to give time for evangelism, and as a result 
little is accomplished. 

Mission schools and colleges continue to exert some influence. This 
was gravely threatened a few years ago when the government ordered 
that Islamic teaching should be provided for all Muslim pupils, but a 
united front in opposition to this threat was successful, at least for a 
time; the situation may change when the government feels itself strong 
enough to dispense with Christian schools and colleges altogether. 
_Meanwhile the institutions do form a valuable link between the Church 
and the educated classes, but their value as an evangelistic force has 
been lessened by the attitude of the students who often resent anything 
in the nature of compulsory Christian teaching, less on religious grounds 
than as an encroachment on their liberty. Where there is a devoted 

Christian staff, their personal influence probably tells much more than 
any direct religious teaching they may be able to give. 

While these institutions still have their part to play both in the life 
of the Church and in its outgoing to the non-Christian world, it is more 
to the direct work of evangelism that we must look for fruit. In some 
areas this is mainly the work of missionaries; many of the areas formerly 
unoccupied have been occupied since Partition largely through new 
groups, based for the most part on the U.S.A. These are doing pioneer 
work, often under considerable hardship, and it is a matter for regret 
that while generally accepting the principle of comity they have not 
seen their way to association with the very active West Pakistan Christian 
Council. In parts where churches do exist (and this applies to most of 
the thickly-populated areas), it is being increasingly realized that evangel- 
ism is the work of the Church, and strenuous efforts are being made 
both by the Christian Council and its constituent churches to stimulate 
the evangelistic zeal of the local churches. No doubt many thousands 
ate as yet indifferent to this call, but in many places keen groups are 
to be found who wish to win the Muslim for Christ, and encouraging 
progress is being made. The following are the main activities of such 
groups, stimulated and helped by the Christian Council’s Board of 
Evangelism. é 

1. Evangelistic Week.—This is observed once yearly, either in the 
autumn or the spring; suggested dates and subjects for evangelistic 
addresses are sent out by the Christian Council, together with report 
forms to be filled in and returned. Many churches observe it, en- 
couraging all their members to take part. The men go out in groups 
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for gospel selling and preaching, while the women visit their nod 
Christian sisters in their homes. In some places careful preparation is 
made and much effective work is done. eas 

2. Evangelistic Tours.—Groups of laymen, with a minority of full-time 
workers in each, go out into the districts either to encourage the local 
Christians and combine with them in presenting the message to the 
non-Christian or to break new ground in areas where Christ is not 
known. Thus a team of young students trekked seventy miles in hot 
weather to visit many little rural congregations, and brought them real 
encouragement as well as addressing thousands of Muslims; and another 
gtoup penetrated into Kashmir, where no Christian worker had gone 
for years and returned having sold many books and met with lively 
interest; a number of people had given their addresses in order to be 
kept in touch. _ 

3. Leaflet Campaigns—Some city congregations have had _ gospel 
leaflets printed and endeavoured to put them in the hands of every 
literate Muslim. Thus one Easter the Christians of a large city belonging 
to several different congregations clubbed together to print and circulate 
a leaflet telling the story of the Cross and Resurrection in the words of 
St. Luke. Careful preparation was made; the city was divided up into 
eight or ten areas and many thousands of leaflets were delivered. One 
Christian who took part said, “I used to hate the Muslims; now I am 
learning to love them.” Widespread discussion resulted from the leaflet, 
and the mullahs felt constrained to answer it in another leaflet. 

4. Gospel Distribution Campaigns.—Duting the past winter campaigns 
were planned in seven of Pakistan’s largest cities to give a copy of St. 
Matthew free to every Muslim home where someone could read. A 
thorough plan of study and preparation was worked out, and it was 
decided that two visits should be paid to every home by a pair of 
Christians working together, the first simply to give the book, the 
second to answer any questions about it and to invite people to some 
central meeting or other follow-up programme. The cost of the gospels 
was supplied by the American Bible Society. In some places this plan 
was carried out in its entirety, and made a great impression; thus in one 
place the mullahs called special meetings to counteract the Christian 
propaganda. 

5. Evangelism at Conventions—An important feature of church life since 
Partition has been the holding of annual conventions in many centtes, 
modelled more or less on the Sialkot Convention which has been running 
for fifty years. These meetings which last anything from three to eight 
days, are directed mainly to revival of evangelism within the Church; 
but they also present a considerable opportunity for evangelism among 
non-Christians. Thus at Sialkot a leaflet is printed each year giving a 
brief message on the theme of the convention and inviting non-Christians 
to some of the meetings; this is circulated in thousands by Christian volun- 
teers, and as a result hundreds of Muslims come and listen attentively. 

6. Evangelistic Public Meetings.—These are nothing new, but have long 
been a feature of the missionary approach in the Punjab. Nowadays 
they are organized by the local Christian community rather than by any 
mission, Smaller meetings indoors are preferred to large meetings in 
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a public place. Quite often these are well attended and very worth- 
while; thus one congregation has a series each year on three or four 
consecutive nights at which sixty to a hundred Muslims listen to dis- 
‘courses on the Christian faith lasting over an hour each. 


| 


_ These are the main activities of the local churches in the field of 
vevangelism, apart from the ordinary bazaar preaching which in some 
places is held regularly each week and special efforts at ‘‘ melas ” (fairs), 
seattle fairs, etc. In addition to this, much individual work is carried 
‘out. Almost every journey offers some opportunity for religious con- 
'versation, which the keen Christian with a personal experience of Christ 
will not fail to use. Sometimes only barren argument results; but often 
a verse of Scripture or a word of testimony may make an impression on 
a casual hearer. One Christian I know spends several weeks each year 
in travelling alone by train, by bus or on foot, giving out leaflets, selling 
gospels, bearing witness to Christ, seeking out those whose hearts are 
hungry; he carries on a considerable correspondence with those he has 
met and has been the means of bringing several to baptism. In addition 
to that, the church services are open to all comers, and often Muslims 
-are to be found in the congregation. 

Much indeed is being done, but much more might be done. There 
can be no certainty that the present door of opportunity will remain 
open indefinitely. With this in view the Christian Council is sponsoring 
a special Forward Movement in Evangelism, with a view to rouse the 
‘slothful in the churches and to intensify efforts to spread the Gospel 
‘among the followers of Muhammad. All the more important con- 
gregations are being visited by church leaders to explain the object of 
the Forward Movement, to call for dedication to the task and to instruct 
those keenly interested in practical methods of evangelism. A pledge 
card has been printed with this text: “‘ Bearing in mind God’s wonderful 
‘grace shown to me in the dying and rising again of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, I promise to try at least once a week to make Him known to 
non-Christians during this year.” This is signed and given to the 
pastor, and a copy is retained as a reminder. At the same time special 
literature has been prepared in the form of Urdu booklets on evangelistic 
topics. ‘Thus one puts the present opportunities in Pakistan and the 
way that the Gospel is being presented effectually by some. Another 
gives the teaching of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation on our re- 
sponsibility to evangelize. Another gives practical advice regarding 
ways of evangelizing, and a fourth gives topics for evangelistic addresses 
and specimen talks. It seems probable that this campaign may meet 
with considerable response. 
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The question naturally arises: What is the result of all this activity? 
Are Muslims being won for Christ and His Church? In the first place it 
must be realized that the difficulties in the way of conversions are im- 
mense. ‘The social organization of Islam is as strong as ever and exacts 
its toll of any who wish to leave the fold. The open-mindedness of 
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home and family; his wife and children are taken from him, and more 
often than not he loses his job as well. In the old days such people were 


taken in by missionaries and cared for with foreign funds, with the 


result that they were never really accepted by the churches or made 
part of them. : . 

Two years ago a conference was held to discuss this and kindred 
problems, and it was then resolved that the care of the convert was the 
responsibility of the whole Church in a particular place under its pastor, 
and that the missionary should share as a member of the church. In 
many cases in the past congregations have been suspicious of converts 
and slow to welcome them into their fellowship, partly because of the 
policy of missionaries who seemed to favour the convert, partly because 
of an ingrained antagonism to the Muslim among people coming from 
Hindu stock, and partly because a few converts have indeed proved to 
be frauds. Gradually this attitude is changing and more and more 
Christian groups are coming to welcome the convert not only in the 
church, but in their homes, too, which is really more important because 
more costly. Here, too, there is still much to be done; in some places 
it seems a miracle that the Church being what it is any non-Christian 
would want to join it. And yet they do—not in large numbers, but in 
a steady trickle, mostly of young men with their lives before them. 
Many of them make fine Christians whom it is a privilege to know and 
have fellowship with. 

One aspect of evangelism remains to be dealt with briefly, the work 
among the few Hindu and scheduled caste people who remain in West 
Pakistan. At Partition a number of people were left behind in Pakistan 
who adhered to the religion of their Sikh masters, but through their 
outcaste origin were not accepted into the Sikh brotherhood. Many of 
their relations were already Christian; so they, too, decided to adopt the 
Christian faith. Some of them remained catechumens for years through 
lack of people to instruct them properly. Now some thousands have 
entered the Church in this way. Some of the scavenger communities 
in the towns still adhere to the idolatrous Balmiki cult; but a number of 
these, too, have come over in recent years. Both these movements 
are, of course, continuations of the old ‘‘ Mass Movement ” to which 
the present Punjab Church owes its origin. It is hoped that some of 
the old mistakes have been avoided in bringing them into the fold. - 

Mote interesting is the movement among the Kohli people in Sind, 
for these are caste Hindus, though low, no doubt, in the scale of castes. 
Even before Partition a few of them had become Christian. After 
1947 they wete cut off from other caste Hindu groups. They stayed 
on in Pakistan mostly as share-cropping tenants under Muslim landlords, 
feeling, however, that their position as Hindus in a Muslim state was 
an insecure one. Ancient antagonism prevented them from adopting 
Islam; Christianity presented an alternative worth considering. Here 
I have put the social aspect of the movement; I do not mean to imply 
that there is no spiritual quest among these attractive and friendly people. 
In 1952 a special campaign was organized in which a number of people 
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many Muslims soon turns to bitter antagonism when someone near to — 
them renounces Islam. The convert nearly always has to leave his ~ 
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from the Punjab worked intensively in the area for a number of weeks, 
and as a result the people of a good many villages expressed a wish to’ 
become Christian. As yet, however, few of them have actually been 
-baptized because of lack of qualified staff to prepare them; language is 
-one of the difficulties as these people speak Gujarati, a tongue known to 
few Christians in Pakistan. In places the Roman Church has stepped 
in before us, baptizing people and hiring catechists from among them. 
But plans are afoot for more solid work in the future. The Anglican 
Church in New Zealand is raising a special appeal for the Sind Arch- 
deacontry, and the work among the Kohlis has the first claim on this 
fund. It will be carried on, as in the past, by the Archdeaconry and the 
\N.Z. C.M.S. working in partnership. It is hoped that by God’s grace 
‘thousands may be added to the Church from these Hindu people. 
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open war or valid peace, there appears to be a dialectic which’ 
can almost be classified between the states of “crisis” and 
“disengagement ” at the world’s pressure points. One might claim, 
for example, that today there is a period of ‘‘ disengagement ” in the 
‘Anglican dioceses of Borneo, Car Nicobar, Korea or New Guinea—an 
‘apparently random choice. But some, like Car Nicobar and Borneo, are 
‘able to make good use of the room to manceuvre which “ disengagement ” 
has given them. Others, like Korea, are disengaged from immediate 
‘crisis, but for various reasons terribly lack freedom to mancuvre. On 
ithe opposite side, that of those dioceses actually engaged in crisis, a fair 
«case could be made for claiming that those of South Africa are entirely 
involved in the crisis of race relations, that those in India and Malaya 
yare entirely committed to the crisis of imminent withdrawal of the old 
form of missionary endeavour, and that in Ceylon there is developing 
an almost classic crisis of the Christian Church facing the challenge of 
‘another religion, in this instance, Buddhism. 
_ It would keep things tidy if one could honestly claim that periods of 
“disengagement ” are periods of opportunity, and that, when the crisis 
of judgement occurs, the manner in which the period of disengagement 
thas been used will inevitably result in the working out of the crisis, 
But this cannot be claimed because the mission field, like mankind itself, 
has never yet been more than an approximation of its true nature, 
There is a story told by Dr. Sangster that a few years ago in India he 
found himself seated next to an extremely famous Indian politician at 
a dinner-party. The Indian, who is not a Christian, took great pains 
to exercise courtesy in saying what wonderfully valuable work has 
‘been done by mission hospitals and schools and other corporal works 


hes nationhood is established, or without the finality of either 


*The Rev. Paul Burrough is an S.P.G. missionary, Parish Priest of the Anglican 
‘Mission centred at Chung-ju. 
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of mercy. “But,” he added, “such things will never make India a 
Christian country.” Dr. Sangster asked him what in fact could do- 
that, to which, after careful thought, he replied, “‘ Only one thing could 
do that—saints.” Saints are our nearest approximation to real men, and 
as such the results of their actions are easy to prophesy. No doubt, too, 
there are saints now in India, but also in the mission-field of India are 
such people as a recent two-man mission working under the name of 
the “ Hell-fire baptised Baptists’ Mission.” They, too, are certain to 
have their crisis, but it complicates the total issue. * ie 


What of Korea, and especially the Anglican diocese there, in the setting 
suggested above of a movement from “crisis” to “ disengagement”, 
and back again in some kind of real sequence? Korea is a country so 
placed geographically, between China, Russia and Japan, that this 
sequence, ot cycle, is bound to occur as much in politics as in religion, 
Many of the periods of crisis are defined with absolute clarity in both 
national life and in religion. They number, among others, the infiltra- 
tion of the West and of modern missionary endeavour in the last twenty 
years of the nineteenth century: the annexation by Japan in 1910 after 
her victory in the Russo-Japanese War; the great crisis of Independence 
culminating in the events of ‘‘ Sam-Il-Chol” of March, 1919; the de- 
parture of Western missionaries and support from 1940-46; the forced 
division of the country at the 38th parallel in 1945, and the Korean 
War and unplanned Westernization from 1950-53. 

This whole period covers the life of the Anglican Church in Korea, 
as it does that of all missions except that of Roman Catholicism which 
was at work during the two hundred years previous to this, but almost 
always under steady persecution. In the south-west of Korea, in 
Chollanamdo Province, there are some interesting carvings and symbols 
in stone which suggest Christian influence as far back as the third century, 
but even if this did exist, nothing of a Church remained from that time 
of nation-wide devotion to Buddhism, now so strangely a religion of 
the past, having waned for a period of, perhaps, five hundred years. 

Before we look at the events of the past seventy or eighty years in 
Korea, and try to read their meaning, it is essential to be aware of some 
other things which are usually overlooked in the West. 

Korea is a much more ancient country than England. This year in 
the Korean calendar is the year 4290. Koreans accept this and so believe 
that their national heritage is more than twice as old as the Christian 
era. During the whole of that time Korea is, by a possible reckoning, 
unique as an Asiatic country in never having been, even to the limited 
extent of China, the colony of a Western power. Moreover, the culture 
of Korea will bear the weight of this history, and it is through Korea as 
a channel of culture from China that modern Japan has emerged capable 
of almost incredible technical and military achievements, a menace to 
the world when she relies upon mere technical ability, but undoubtedly © 
the keystone to the future of East Asia in the coming ten or twenty 
years. How tragic it is that the Korean government should now be 
pursuing a rigid policy of hating Japan, China and Russia, the three 
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‘neighbours among whom she must find a mode of living in order to 
survive as a nation. fae 

It is some fifteen hundred years since the main flowering of Korean 
‘culture. But at that time, when Europe in the dark ages had little to 
give to the world, Korea became the cultural centre of the whole of the 
Far East. Men were coming from as far away as Persia and India to 
visit Kwang-ju in Chollanamdo Province to see the painting and tapestry, 
to hear the music of Korea. Because writing in Chinese character has — 
long been the lingua franca of East Asia, the literature of Korea was also 
Open to the majority of her visitors. The observatory near Kwang-ju 
was one of the earliest for a scientific study of astronomy. ‘The first 
books printed with moveable type were Korean books, and it is the 
proud boast of the Navy that Korea produced the first armoured warship 
and the first submarine! 

In spite of the internal and external wars, almost inevitable for a 
country geographically so placed as Korea, it is not unfair to claim that 
for several centuries up to the end of the nineteenth, Korea existed usually 
in that state of “‘ disengagement from crisis” which is so often one of 
opportunity. By the fifteenth century she was beginning to be no 
‘longer a Buddhist country as “ religious ” as was Tibet until very recent 
years. But Buddhism was becoming firmly replaced by a very strict 
obedience to the analects of Confucius which laid ‘“‘ custom ” upon her 
/ people as heavy and deep as national life itself. She became the ‘‘ Hermit 
Kingdom”, trying to observe a policy of the strictest isolation partly 
because the beauty and harmony of this countryside of unending low 
, mountains and well-watered, well-wooded valleys seemed sufficient in 
itself. Partly, too, it was because Korea feared the time, whenever it 
might be, that she would be challenged either directly by the West or, 
sas history dictated, by a Japan which had seized with brilliant success 
yupon Western techniques of power. 


. . ° ° ° 


_ For this reason the coming of Western missionaries from about 1870 
‘onwards caused a deep conflict in the minds of Koreans. Christ was 
‘fully and compellingly acceptable to their souls and their type of culture. 
| Christian school and medicine appealed to the passionate desire for 
knowledge for its own sake which is deep in every Korean mind. But 
the West was vulgar, lacked manners, grew hair on its chest and, like 
Japan, was in every sense of the word upstart and perhaps dangerously 
so. When Japan, by Western methods, defeated Russia in the 1905 
War and, in 1910, proceeded to annex Korea more by cunning than open 
force of arms, the worst fears of orthodox Koreans seemed tragically 
and abundantly proved. 

It says much for the missionaries of the day that this was, nevertheless, 
»a period of tremendous advance with numbers too large to be instructed 
often pressing to accept the Christian faith. Some parts of missionary 
'endeavour were excellently done. The Presbyterians attained an 
) amazing standard in devotedness of life and thoroughness of instruction 
‘among their people. Leprosy work, a few large hospitals such as Severance, 
and small ones such as the two Anglican ones at Yo-ju and Chin-chon, 
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were splendid examples of the best type of Christian missionary work 
which took away from Korea nothing already there which was good, but 
added much that was of enduring value. For long periods in the first 
fifty years of Anglican work in Korea, it is fair to claim that the gearing” 
of “ liturgy to life”, as it were, was a splendid unfolding of all that was 
best in Korean culture into a new pattern of life, satisfying because 
directed towards the attainment of the vision of God. ‘‘ The glory of 
God is a living man, and the end of man is the vision of God.”—Some- 
thing of the integrity of Aquinas’s words seemed to be appearing in the 
Korean Church, 

And then in March, 1919, a “crisis”? occurted which has, perhaps, 
been blindly underestimated in the story of modern Korea. The re- 
sistance movement against the Japanese Imperial power seemed for a 
short time to draw together the poetry, the ancient Buddhism and the 
new Christianity of Korea. On this single occasion in history a whole 
nation of twenty million people waged a war of passive resistance. 
Unknown to the Japanese and even to the western missionaries, but a 
cause of wild hope and excitement to every Korean, 1st March, 1919, was 
sectetly declared to be Independence Day. On that morning the thirty- 
five leaders of Korea, half of whom were Christians, the bulk of whom 
were poets rather than politicians, met for breakfast in the Bright Moon 
Restaurant in Seoul. There, after breakfast and a cup of wine, with a 
nice modern touch they telephoned to the Japanese Imperial Governor 
to tell him that this day was to be the day declared in every town and 
village and hamlet of Korea as the day of Independence, but that the 
orders were, “ You will respect the Japanese: no man will lift a fist or 
throw a stone—violence is the act of a barbarian.” 

A holocaust followed in which, though there is scarcely an isolated 
example of any Korean breaking the bond of non-violence, yet torture, 
burning of villages after all the males had been killed, prisons crammed 
with school-boy and school-girl demonstrators and a horrible story of 
Japanese barbarity was the only result. Word trickled through to 
Woodrow Wilson forming the League of Nations at Versailles that 
unspeakable things were happening in Korea, but the League then, as 
the United Nations hearing of Hungary in the autumn of 1956, was in 
no position to set matters right. Koreans decided that if they were 
ever to become a nation there were things which Christianity, Buddhism 
and poetry did not appear to know about, but which must be learnt 
painfully from the West and her clever pupil, Japan. 

It would be an over-simplification of the “‘ disengagement ” which 
wearily followed the “ crisis” of 1st March, 1919, to say that it was a 
period in which the iron entered into the soul of the Korean people. 
It would be impertinent to play down the goodness of missionary work 
done after that time. Yet in wisdom after the event it may well be 
that here throughout the years of disengagement and of crisis, the thing 
lacking was really to “ Koreanize” the missionary endeavour of the. 
times. The Anglican Church built a few churches of pure Korean 
architecture, a few, a very few, Korean hymns were written, the Anglican 
liturgy of 1549 was very beautifully translated into the vernacular. But 
practically no translation of Western to Eastern culture was attempted. 
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Vestments, church furnishing, hymn tunes, forms of Church administra- 


tion and the monastic life were all left by the Roman Catholics, the 


Anglicans and the Protestant denominations in the forms and colour and 
shape which the West has so long made its own. One remembers sadly 
the words of a Sinhalese Methodist minister (quoting perhaps from 


Kraemer?) on his return from a visit to Europe, “ Christians and 


Christianity have become the prophylactic to the teaching of Christ”. 
And yet, even if the failure to “‘ Koreanize ” the Church itself induced 


the next crisis, it must also be said that courageous loyalty, martyrdom 


and, an almost harder thing, faithful endurance through long, weary 
years of drab insufficiency, have given something to Korean Christianity 


which must never be underestimated. The “ crisis” which finally led 


to the withdrawal of western missionaries in 1940 was, of course, caused 
by the growing loathing and mistrust of the Japanese overlords for a 
Christian Church which bore all the marks of being “‘ Western”. It 
was by no means only the Koreans who suffered because of this. The 
present Assistant Bishop of the Anglican Church endured six months 
of horrible captivity in a Japanese prison, and missionaries and Koreans 
alike were constantly humiliated and hindered. It was for this reason 
that, as far as the Anglican Church was concerned, Bishop Cecil Cooper, 


_ having stayed as late as was at all possible, decided to remove his mis- 
sionary staff in 1940 and to trust that, under God, the eighteen or so 


Korean priests and a handful of sisters of the Community of the Holy 
Cross would remain faithful throughout the unknown period of the 
world war. That they did this and, indeed, expanded the Church in 
some areas will always remain a tremendous tribute not only to the 
Koreans but to the line of missionaries who had worked among them, 
and to the wisdom of making a break then with the West. 


° ° 


In 1946 Bishop Cooper arrived back in Korea, among the very first 
missionaries to do so, and there began a period of four years “ dis- 
engagement from crisis”. As in the similar period today, it was one 
in which freedom to manceuvre and to prepare for the next stage of 
tension seemed almost totally absent. The essentially “‘ Western ” 
Church of Korea, western in the type of every one of its missionary 
organizations, was now terribly harmed by the western allies who had 


won the war. It is true that Russia was almost solely to blame for the 


division of Korea across the 38th parallel in 1945, but it was a general 
lack of foresight in the West and a callousness about Korea which gave 
Russia her opportunity to set up a communist puppet state in the north 
as soon as she had received the surrender of the Japanese. It is this 


division which has taken away from Korea in religion as in politics her 


freedom to manceuvre both when disengaged from crisis and in the 
ctitical and tragic years of the abortive war from 1950 to 1953. 

The influence of the West broke over South Korea and has done so 
since, in a more violent way than any other Asian country has known 
in so short a time. Twenty United Nations poured men and material 
into Korea first to destroy, then to patch up, and always in a spirit of 
expediency without any real continuity in planning or in the execution 
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of plans. “Those are hard words and, here again, against them must be - 


shown the witness of tens of thousands of Korean Christians who have — 


used the situation as a setting in which to develop the Christian virtues 


and graces. There is today in South Korea scarcely a village of any size _ 


which has not at least one place of Christian worship. There is a 
“chaplain ” attached to every large Korean army unit and, to give an 


example of the very small Anglican diocese, the missionary staff of 


priests is larger than it has been for about thitty years. But the perils 
are no less than the opportunities. ‘‘ Army religion”, “peace of mind” 
Christianity could be nothing more than something which goes vaguely 
along with democracy and modern nationhood. The bulk of Korean 
Christianity today could become the terrible “prophylactic to the 
teaching of Christ”. 

Certainly no one could suppose that the present uneasy petiod of 
** disengagement ”? will not soon be followed by a new crisis, of the 
spirit if not of foreign or domestic politics. Korea cannot continue 
indefinitely to hate her three great neighbours nor to remain divided 
without further struggle. In Korea, as in India, the need is for “ saints”, 
for the life of prayer and sacrament lived with passionate intensity in 
open or hidden places. Other missionary methods cou/d survive the 
present situation, but that and that alone could not be destroyed. Re- 
membering the many missionaries and the multitude of Korean Christians 
who died because of their faith during the recent war, and, no less, the 
few who, like Bishop Cooper and Bishop Quinlan, survived their 
captivity, it would be foolish as well as faithless to suppose that God 
will not raise up this same answer to the present “‘ disengagement ” and 
the ensuing “‘ crisis” which Korea awaits. 
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~ UGANDA—KUMI LEPROSY 
CENTRE 


By MARY STONE* 


of leprosy to-day, and the usefulness of modern drugs to combat 

the disease. It is certain that when the new drug Dapsone was 
introduced into parts of West Africa startling results were obtained. 
Numbers of the settlements were rapidly diminished, and it looked as 
_ifa cure had been found. This, however, is not entirely our experience 
in East Africa. Why? I think the answer is to be found in the fact 
that eradication of leprosy, or the cute of the individual patient does 
not lie in the potency of the treatment alone. Adequate segregation 
_and education with a widespread distribution of treatment are the chief 
means of decreasing the number of highly infectious cases which are a 
constant source of danger. I think it is true to say that when the new 
drug was introduced into West Africa there was already a system of 
clinics and segregation camps. Because of this the numbers of advanced 
lepromatous cases of leprosy (the infectious type) has considerably 
diminished, and also owing to this organization a very large proportion 
of all known cases were receiving treatment, and could therefore im- 
mediately receive the new drug. The existing cases, the very early 
lepromas and the non-tuberculoid cases showed great improvement and 

often a cure in a comparatively short time. 

We are much younger in East Africa, and consequently the picture is 
rather different. In 1949 it was estimated that out of the five million 
inhabitants in the Uganda Protectorate some 80,000 had leprosy. There 
were three focal points of treatment: 


9 Ree: are a number of conflicting ideas regarding the treatment 


1. Bunyoni Settlement, treating some 800 cases. 

2. Buluba Roman Catholic Settlement, treating some 500 patients 
and about as many out-patients. 

3. Kumi-and Ongino with 800 patients and as many out-patients. 
These latter because of the laborious method of treatment by injection 
came vety irregularly. The remainder of sufferers from the disease 
were receiving no treatment at all, and there was no easy answer to 
the question of establishing a plan whereby they could receive it. 


In East Africa the people do not live in villages as we think of such. 
They live in scattered homesteads, each group of houses representing a 
family unit. Thus the major problem was to discover how best and where 

to begin to treat people who most needed it. The medical department 
of the Protectorate took up the challenge and appointed a specialist 
leprologist to look into the whole question of leprosy control, and to 


*Miss Mary. Stone is on the staff of the Kumi Leprosy Centre, Uganda. 
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of at least 80,000 cases, the majority of whom were receiving no treatment 
at all. The scheme now being developed by Dr. Brown incorporated 
Kumi and Ongino in a vital position and is based on three essentials: 


1. Formation of sound habits of hygiene. 
2. Avoidance of contact with infectious cases. 
3. Assuring that every patient will be treated until he is cured. 


To reach this end it was decided to increase the scope and efficiency 
of the existing settlements so that they could form the spearhead of 
the attack, and provide subsidiary centres in each gombololo or county 
where patients could be brought to live together away from direct 
contact with healthy relatives, but near enough to their homes to en- 
courage them to continue to have treatment long enough to be effective. — 
This might well be up to ten years in the advanced cases of lepromatous 
leprosy, a type still seen fairly frequently in Uganda. 

What has this meant to us in the last seven years? It has inevitably 
brought a good deal of change, and we have had our share of growing 
pains, but it has been an exciting adventure. I went out in 1949 witha 
newly-recruited team drawn not only from C.M.S., but also from 
B.E.L.R.A., and the Mission to Lepers. We were five in number, and 
we began to use the new Dapsone. We inherited the strong and pur- 
poseful foundations which had been so laboriously and exactingly laid 
by our predecessors. Only thus could we go ahead to accept the vast 
new opportunities opening up before us. To begin with strangely 
enough it was difficult to get the African to take his new medicine by 
mouth; he much preferred the old method of painful hydrocarpus oil 
injections, For quite a long time pressure was brought to bear upon 
- our dressers in order to try and get these injections as well. 

However, slowly, confidence was won. We then had to try and win 
the confidence of the young adults who should be admitted to Ongino 
(the adult settlement) for treatment. For long this place had been re- 
garded as a settlement where maimed and crippled patients went to spend 
their last days in peace and security when they could no longer work 
and keep themselves and relatives no longer wanted them. This kind of 
reputation dies hard. The children’s settlement at Kumi had not earned 
this reputation because even with the old treatment a number were 
discharged symptom-free, and a large emphasis had also been placed 
upon the healthy children’s home. 

To-day Kumi has 360 children, all patients. The emphasis is very 
much on the school and all the possibilities involved. We are in fact 
the largest boarding-school in Uganda, and we are now the proud pos- 
sessots of a lovely new school building. This was opened in November 
by Sir Andrew Cohen, the Governor of Uganda. The money for this 
actually came through the Uganda Cotton Fund, but the educational 
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lepartment now pays the salaries of all our teachers. We have a head- 
master, himself a symptom-free patient. After many years’ treatment, 
which left him with residual crippling of his hands, he was discharged 
n 1950. He took the entrance examination of the Bishop Kitchin 
college at N’gora, came third, and after completing his training returned 
‘O us as our first qualified headmaster. He has married a nurse of the 
1ospital now, also symptom-free, and as keen Christians they are building 
true Christian home in our midst. N’gora have further co-operated 
vith us by inviting us to put our need for teachers before their senior 
tudents. As a result there were several volunteers, and the educational 
lepartment sent us the two best finalists as qualified teachers. Thus we 
te building up our teaching staff. The remainder are patients with 
vatying degrees of knowledge. Treatment times for dressings and 
ablets are worked into the school routine. 
It is quite obvious that a school of this nature has great possibilities 
ind great difficulties. To begin with, despite the thirst for knowledge 
ind education in Uganda to-day, our children are on the whole drawn 
‘rom families who would not normally send their children to school, 
herefore the children have to be educated into the idea of going to 
chool at all, and this is certainly the case with the parents. It has hap- 
rened more than once that a child disciplined in school points out very 
orcibly that he came for treatment for his sickness and not for schooling. 
tis thrilling, however, to watch these children change before one’s very 
syes. Through the impressionable years of childhood they grow up 
vith us. Two of our present guide leaders came as wee things into the 
yabies’ home. They are now baptized, confirmed, and are responsible 
ea of the community. Both were discharged home symptom-free 
it Easter. 
' To what and to whom are they going back? Herein lies a good deal 
of the challenge because it is very probable that, judging by the state 
they came in, that they will find it very hard to return and remain 
Thristians. This job seems so worthwhile, one that calls for all that we 
yave. Through these children we are touching the homes of many 
who might not otherwise be touched by new ideas of cleanliness and 
rygiene, and above all by the Christian message. Unlike all other schools 
n the country, we cannot assume the co-operation of parents. We have 
‘0 educate them also. Normally parents are responsible for school fees, 
aniforms, blankets and all such essentials of equipment for a child at 
school, In our case this is not so. Slowly some are responding. We 
yave designed our school uniform which seems essential with so fine a 
suilding. Church working parties and individuals in this country are 
uso helping. The help that some parents are beginning to give their 
children is very encouraging. In all the varying phases of daily life we 
1ope that these children go back to their homes with something of real 
und lasting value both for themselves and for those around them. Iam 
juite sure that one of the chief reasons for so much happening at Kumi 
s the result of the devoted service for twenty-six years of Onesimus 
Busimo, who some of you may have met when he came to England two 
yeats ago. 
What of Ongino? I would like to lay emphasis on this place. It is 
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due probably to the fact that we will for some reason persist in callin 
ourselves “‘ Kumi Leprosy Centre ” that Ongino tends to be overlooked. 
It is most certainly coming into its own now. Whereas Kumi is ina 
way limited to the extent of its work, Ongino seems to have boundless | 
opportunities. Its position medically has been considerably improved, 
A fine new administrative block and pathological laboratory have | 
recently been completed, the wards are being reconstructed, and the | 
old administrative block is being converted into a theatre unit. All | 
these were officially opened by the Governor at the same time in 
November as the school. Money is being collected, and a plan has been | 
approved for a new church. Ongino is the centre for a two-year train- 
ing scheme for leprosy dressers, a training now officially recognized by 
the Uganda Government Medical Service. Patients, symptom-free lads, 
and non-patient volunteers work together and take a similar course of 
study. Some of these join our permanent staff and a number of them go 
out to run the outlying centres. Mengo Hospital has also given us a 
place, and we have been able to send a symptom-free lad to take his full 
nursing training. He is now in his third year, and we are hoping that 
he will be able to return to us and help to fill the gap created by the 
retirement of Onesimus. eB 
During the last two years five subsidiary centres have been opened in 
out district. These centres are built and maintained by the African 
Local Government. The Uganda Medical Department supply the 
drugs. We provide a dispenser, and assume the overall responsibility. 
Generally speaking, it now means that able-bodied patients are now 
staying in these out-stations, and the crippled and disabled and those 
who would obviously benefit from the closer medical attention are 
coming into Ongino. ‘This is, of course, having its repercussions in the 
economy of the settlement. It may mean that our farming endeavours 
will have to be cut owing to the lack of sufficient labour. The African 
Local Government have given us an ambulance. This enables us to 
visit these centres at least monthly and to transport patients to the main 
settlement when necessary. Here again there is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for teaching all sorts and conditions of people. Although we 
have been incorporated into a Government Leprosy Service, we are given 
a completely free hand as to the nature of our work. We feel very 
strongly that one of our greatest contributions lies in the training of 
leprosy dressers, with the result that not only will they go out to minister 
to the bodily needs of the sick, but that they will themselves be convinced 
Christians, and will minister also to the spiritual needs of their patients. 
For the patients themselves there is a great need to create some kind of 
machinery, so that when they are discharged every effort is made to 
link them up with local churches, and to put them in touch with folk 
who can help and encourage them to go on as we hope they 
have begun. This scheme is in its infancy. We must accept the 
tremendous opportunities while the doors are still wide open. 
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